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DEMPSEY-CARPENTIER CONTEST, 

Part of the huge arena thronged with over 80,000 spectators 
at Dempsey-Carpentier fight, Jersey City, N. J., July 2, showing 
ring in centre. 
linderwood & Linderwood 
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Detection of the Deadly Trichina 
in Pork by the Trichinoscope, 
an Application of Roentgen 














Ray Photography 
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eh Re arte! ‘ ‘G TRICHINA GERMS REVEALED 
THROWING PHOTOGRAPHS OF MEAT ON SCREEN The rays of the trichinoscope which, like the Roentgen 
The o t ‘sig Seay te te 4 ae LG ‘ ray, penetrate the interior as well as display the sur- 
perator using the trichinoscope casts on the screen an enlarged fone af the L het vented th : f the 
photograph of the piece of pork under investigation. Trained observ- — " puaaaiien ta Piet «ye nto longaaae . . 


ers study the screen to detect the presence of trichinae. 


(@ Kadel & Herbert.) 
(© Kadel & Herbert.) 
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Deadly Gas Designed to “Welcome” Burglars a Painting a House While Moving It 
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4 : Moving of the historic 
i A novel device to .thwart Quay house, formerly 
' safecrackers owes its origin the home of Senator 
& to the lessons of the war. It Matthew Stanley Quay 
. ioe} is called the “dew of death” of Pennsylvania, from 
ing the safe, is greeted with tic City, N. J. It was 
fumes that choke and burn. painted while the mov- 
(© Pathe News.) ing was in progress. 
(Amateur photo from 
Wm. Jordan, Jr.) 
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NOTICE TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS:— The MID-WEEK PICTORIAL will pay $10 for the best photographic print of any big 
event in the United States or Canada of the week’s news taken by an amateur photographer. The editors will make the choice. Any 
other submitted prints used will be paid for at $2 each. Prints not used will be returned only if postage is sent. Send the prints 
unmounted, any size. Address The MID-WEEK PICTORIAL, Room 1708, Times Building, Times Square, New York City. 
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ences of modern times is the meet- 

ing of the Dominion Premiers in 
London to discuss matters bearing on the 
policies of the British Empire. The meet- 
ing was opened June 20 with a notable 
address by Lloyd George, in which 
he declared that the friendship of the 
United States is a cardinal aim of British 
policy. Relative to disarmament, he de- 
‘clared that no overtures on our part would 
find lack of willingness to meet them. He 
lauded also the loyalty of Japan during 


Or: of the most important confer- 


: British Imperial Conference at London 


the war and announced that he would ap- 
ply friendship with her to the solution of 
all the problems of the Far East. Import- 
ant results have already come from the 
conference, chief of which was the con- 
ciliatory message of Lloyd George to de 
Valera in an effort to effect an amicable 
settlement of the Irish question. It is 
significant also that in reference to the 
renewal of the Anglo-Japanese treaty it 
was resolved to postpone the matter until 
the views of the United States could be 
ascertained. 
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Premier 
of Canada, who has taken 
an important 











A. J. BALFOUR 


British statesman who 
is participating in the 
meeting of Dominion 
Premiers meeting at 
London to discuss im- 
perial affairs. 

















LLOYD 

GEORGE 

Premier of Great Britain, who 

presided at the first meeting of 

the Imperial Conference, which 
opened at London June 20. 


(© Harris & Ewing.) 
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ARTHUR MEIGHEN 
of the Dominion 
part in the 
discussions. 

















The _ conference 
room at the resi- 
dence of the Pre- 
mier, 10 Down- 
ing Street, Lon- 
don, where the 
delegates meet. 


(© International.) 
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W. F. MASSEY 


of New 


Minister 


Zealand. 
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AUSTEN 
CHAMBERLAIN 
Successor to Bonar Law 
as leader of the House 
of Commons. 





Street, 


10 Downing 
offi- 
c ial resi- 
dence of 
Liey 4 
George, 
where meet- 
ing is held. 
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WILLIAM M. HUGHES 
Prime Minister from Aus- 
tralia and 








opponent of 
Anglo-Japanese treaty. 
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WINSTON 
CHURCHILL 
British Secretary 
of State for the 

Colonies. 








JAN C. SMUTS 
rime Minister of the 
Union of South Africa, 


now at the Conference, 
<—_—« 

















EDWIN S. MONTAGU 
Former Secretary to India. 
He is taking part in the Con- 


ference sessions. 
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CLASS DAY 
AT HARVARD 
After the senior class 
had listened to the ad- 
dress of the President at 
the Harvard Stadium the 
huge bowl was transformed 
into a scene of carnival, 
with long streamers pass- 
ing from the students 
to spectators. 


( U. &vU.) 


PROHIBITION 


ENFORCEMENT DEMONSTRATED 
More .than $50,000 worth of confiscated liquors was recently consigned to 
the sewers in New York City. 


’ 


NEW HOME OF THE NEW YORK CURB MARKET 
Birdseye view of the new structure of the New York 
Curb Market, opened for the first time on June 27. 
The building, which cost $2,250,000, is on Trinity Place. 

The members formerly did business in the open air in 
& ” 3road Street 


Central New 


Strict precautions were taken by the police 
to prevent any one from breaking through the lines, but one spectator 
eluded their vigilance and dipped his straw hat in the rushing 


r stream. 
n 
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N. Y. Wedding That Was a Social Event of the Season 
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MISS POLLY BROOKS BECOMES BRIDE OF DEERING HOWE 
The wedding of Miss Polly Brooks, who made her début under the sponsorship of Mrs. George W. Vanderbilt two years ago, and Mr. Deer- 
ing Howe, son of Richard Howe of New York and Jericho, Long Island, took place at St. Thomas’s Church June 27. The wedding party is 
here seen in doorway of the church. (© Underwood & Underwood.) 
be 4 
Death and Fire Caused by Lightning + Swift and Novel Method of Travel 

















Switchback 
rail on 
Mount 
Washington, 
N. H., that 
is used by 
railway em- 
ployes ‘when 
they wish to 
make a 
quick de- 





scent. 
Pathe 2 
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Mount Washington, N. H., 
is 6,293 feet high, and this veteran employe has made the descent 
this way every day for 35 years, covering in all about 80,000,000 feet. 


(© Pathe News.) 


A bolt of lightning struck a tank of gasoline containing 1,500,000 
gallons at the plant of the Utah Oil Refining Company at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, on June 11. Three people were killed and 


a loss of $600,000 occasioned. ‘Amateur! from G. A. Sainsburg.) 
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Ingenious Inventions and Labor-Saving Appliances 


Se eR NT 
TREE-FELLING -AND LOG- 
SAWING MACHINE 

This type of machine will cut 
through a 12-inch cherry tree 
in three minutes. It is oper- 
ated by gasoline and is light 
and portable. It is built pri- 
marily for tree felling and is 
transformed into a log saw by 
the simple operation of chang- 
ing the position of the saw 
blade. The machine rests on 
two broad wheels and two 
angle-iron legs and is moved 
about like a hand truck by the 
handles at the back. A light 
iron frame is attached to the 
tree and the saw rests on a flat 
board on top of this frame. 


(P le H : Or 
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BARGE THAT BEAT TRAIN 


Motor-propelled barge that made 





the trip from Duluth, Minn., to | 
PS New York two days faster than | 
: the quickest freight train sched- | 
: ule. It reduced freight costs 42 | 


per cent. on its cargo of 83,000 
bushels of oats. It would take 

eighty-three freight cars to carry | 
this same load from Duluth. The | 
boat is manned by fifteen officers | 


INTERWATERWAYS LINE 
INCORPORATED 


mae a ee er ee 


and men. The barge, which is | 
now tied up at the Erie grain | 
elevators at the foot of Pavonia | 
Street, Jersey City, N. J., is her- | 
j 
| 








alded as the pioneer in a new 
scheme of transportation which 
may help materially in reducing | 

the high cost of living. 
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————— THE SILENT AUCTIONEER 
= . This device was used with great succes 
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~ ao ae este at an auction recently held in bertin 
KITCHEN WORK | ie f Scant’ ato 
M Sth a ree [t consists of a dial with a jong indicator 
MADE EASY - ; , 
TI —— i | that is connected electrically with other 
nis 1s a new electrical ; | , . 
, , miniature dials which are stationed at 
apparatus designed to , J 
hal ' , : eacn seat ot a prospective bidder. When 
leip out the tired | | .,. ..; 
' ‘eo hidAaae hea Sived an a fioure he 
nouse\ and make tne bidder has fixed upon a figure | 
Kitchen work a pleas | j} 1s willing to pay for a certain articl 
ure l! tead of mere ; ne move his dial hand to the { gures I 
dru j YO} Tha latary - F — ' . 
iru ine moto questior This is immediately dup 
| el inn ¢ nt ft . ated tne auctioneer’ s dial ind t the 
me er 7 t ‘ Dey oa tare ee eee 
f ; tel mar cure of th hiddel 
grander, sets the evo peate whi “Ang, { rns the te erean eet . =} tha ] ated, oO tna ting auct mee! , 
potatoes and polishes the family silverw: The moto ind it ttachments ” who has made the bid and at | 
y 1 } | 7 ; ‘ 
can be placed In a corne ( ne itenen and ali that Ss req rer rin: ! what 
contact with the work to be done and the electric curr does 1 re It helt 
solve the ePrI°vant rie blen f nablineg tne nouse Wiit | i” \ Lne | NET | l — — 
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San Francisco Booster Ball—Plymouth Rock Repaired 





























QUEEN OF THE BOOSTER BALL 

A booster ball was recently held in San Francisco de- 
signed to extol the advantages presented by the State 
| of California, and all the counties of Northern California 
: sent one of their prettiest girls as a representative. The 

Queen of the occasion is here shown in her regal robes 

accompanied by her escort—the California Greys 
i she was leaving the St. Francis Hotel to take part in the 
parade which preceded the ball and which was one of 
the most brilliant social events in San Francisco annals. 


(© International.) 
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HISTORIC PLYMOUTH ROCK 
> Lis . = The base of the rock, on which the 
he Mayflower pilgrims landed after 
their stormy and memorable: voy- 








age of 300 years ago, is here shown 
wath being lowered to its original site 
after having been repaired. For 
ae - years the rock had been protected 
8 by a stone canopy. It broke into 
J =< : ~ three parts and these have now 
q y Pe been cemented together. It was 
, the scene of notable ceremonies at 
, > \ the tercentenary celebration last 

ee year. A great Pilgrim pageant wiil 

> be staged near the rock on July 13, 
and eminent figures of the State 
and Nation are expected to be pres- 

ent and make addresses, 








: 
‘ : ( International.) 
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SAN FRANCISCO FIREMEN TESTING HIGH-PRESSURE SYSTEM 
A successful test was recently made in San Francisco of the salt water high-pressure sys- 
tem that has been installed in various sections of the city. The hose is connected directly 
with the hydrant and without the aid of fire engines throw streams that go over the top of 
a ten-story building. It is expected to reduce materially the loss by fire. 
ynal.) 
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SHIDEHARA SS 
Japanese Amba: 
sador to the Unite 


United States State 
Roland S. Morris, 
sador to Japan, in an 


effort to solve the 
Japanese immigra- 


































IJURO 


tates, who for 
onths past has been 
mferring with the 
epartment and 


nited States Ambas- 


tion question 
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Japanese float entered 
in a San Diego (Cal.) 
festival. The prettiest 
Japanese children that 
could be secured were 
chosen for the occasion. 
They were garbed in 
Japanese dress and 
wore bandeaux marked 
by the Red Cross, under 
whose auspices the fes- 
tival was held. The 
float, among other dec- 
orations, carried several 
American flags. 


(Poto by White.) SE 
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Japanese Immigration 
Problem on the 
\Pacific Ce ant 
, 














HE Japanese immigration problem which is 
ji today attracting so much attention is of com- 

paratively recent date. Up to 1880 the number 
of Japanese reaching these shores was negligible. 
The enactment by the United States of the Chinese 
Exclusion act in 1882 stopped the flow of immigra- 
tion from the Flowery Kingdom, and the large land- 
j owners of California, deprived of the cheap and 

docile labor of the Chinese, seught to supply the 
need by offering inducements to the Japanese. These 
were quick to respond to the demand and were soon 
found scattered through the State, working not only 
in agriculture but as section hands on the railways. 
The incoming tide continued to swell until in 1907 
the number of Japanese residents reached 30,000. By 
this time protests began to be made somewhat sim- 
ilar to those that had been voiced against the Chinese 
and San Francisco sought to exclude the Japanese 
entirely and to segregate the children of those who 
were here from the white children in the public 
schools. At this juncture the Federal Government 
intervened and the so-called “Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment” was concluded between the Governments of the 
United States and Japan, whereby the latter prom- 
ised to prohibit the emigration of laborers to this 
country, and America agreed not to hurt Japanese 
pride by enacting a law excluding the Japanese. 





























. While this agreement put a quietus for a time 
on the anti-Japanese agitation, clamor soon arose 
that the agreement was being violated. It was 
claimed that thousands of Japanese were being 
smuggled over the American border from Mex- 
ico. !he Japanese Government disclaimed explicit- 
ly that it had sanctioned any such procedure or 
e that Japanese officials had connived at the prac- 
tice. In reply it was pointed out that the Jap- 
anese population in California had doubled. in 
‘ ten years; that whereas it was 41,356 in 1919, 
_\ it had increased to 87,279 in 1920. Of the total 
Japanese population of the United States, 70 
per cent. resides in California. 

Part of the increase was claimed to be due 
to loopholes in the “Gentlemen’s Agreement.” 
One feature of that agreement most severely 
criticised was the proviso that “wives” of those 
todas now residing in this country would be permitted 
toenter the country. This led to the subterfuge 
es of “picture brides,” whereby women in Japan 
-- who had never been seen by prospective bride 








Japanese residence street at Fish Harbor, 
ei Cal., where an extensive fishing industry 
XS FS, tg is carried on hy Japanese immigrants. 


Photo Frank B. How 
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grooms in this country except through photo- 
graphs were shipped to America as wives of the 
men waiting to receive them. The protests 
against this practice became so pronounced that 
in 1920 a pact was concluded whereby Japan 
agreed to prohibit the coming of any more “pic- 
ture brides” to the United States. 

The real crux, however, of the anti-Japanese 
agitation in California is not the number of Jap- 
anese residing in the State, for after all these 
are comparatively insignificant compared with 
the whole population. Bitterness has been en- 
gendered by the success of the Japanese as 
farmers and the rapid extension of their agri- 
cultural holdings. It is claimed that their stand- 
ard of living; their utilization of the services of 
women and children, their unceasing work from 
early morning until late at night make it impos- 
sible for Americans to compete with them unless 
they wish, as they do not, to adopt the same 
methods. ‘ 

Essentially a pioneer, the Japanese farmer 
took land that had been regarded as useless, and 
by thrift and patience made of it rich producing 
land. White farmers declared competition im- 
possible. In various sections of the Sacramento 
Valley Japanese commenced to acquire large 
holdings — notable among these being George 
Shima, “Potato King,” who had reared what was 
practically a monopoly in Sacramento River 
potatoes. 

Governor Stephens reports that California has 
27,931,444 acres of farm land, of which the Jap- 
anese own 74,769 acres and lease 383,287 acres. 
This is saying that the Japanese own one acre 
of land to every 373 acres and lease one acre to 
every 72 acres of California’s farm lands, esti- 
mating upon the basis of arable land. There is, 
however, a great significance in the fact that 
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Japanese fishing boats moored close together at Fish Harbor, 
Southern California, in front of the several canneries. Com- 


plaint is made that the Japanese monopolize the harbor. 
(Photo Frank B. Howe.) 











out of 28,000,000 acres of farm land over 16,000,000 acres remain unculti 
vated, and a vast acreage of land can further be converted for cultivation 
out of 99,619,000 acres of California’s land area. 

The Governor’s report further states that the total value of farm prod 
ucts of California was $507,811,881. The Japanese contributed to this the 
sum of $67,145,730, or 13 per cent. 

In 1913, under renewed agitation, the Japanese Alien Land law was 
enacted by the State Legislature. This forbade the purchase and owne? 
ship of land by an alien “ineligible to citizenship’”—for, under the citizen 
ship laws of the United States, white men and-“Africans” are eligible t 
citizenship, but “Mongolians” are not mentioned. The courts in 1907 had 
decided that Mongolians were not eligible to become citizens, althoug! 
native-born children of Japanese or Chinese parents were. At this time 
State statistics showed that Japanese owned 331 farms in California, a 
total of 12,726 acres, and held 282 more farms, a total of 17,598 acr 
under lease. Following the alien land law—which was passed over th« 
most vigorous protest of Japanese interests in the State, and in spit 
the Tokio Government’s protests to Washington—Japanese landholder 
began to acquire their new lands by lease, or by purchase in the name otf 
native-born children. Organization of strong “Japanese associations” also 
commenced, these maintaining publicity agents and watching over Jap 
anese-American relations on the coast. 








. 








Japanese women at work in a California fish cannery. The women of the 
Japanese work as hard as the men, and even the little children are drafted 
into work at a very early age. (Photo by White.) 
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The long row of small board buildings along this fish wharf are the homes of Japanese. Scarcely any one is visible, for the men are out 
fishing and the women are working in the canneries. It is this unceasing industry of Japanese families that make it difficult for Ameri- 


cans who have different standards of living to compete with them satisfactorily. 


«(Photo by White.) 
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This- legislation not proving sufficiently far- 
reaching, the Anti-Alien Land Leasing law 
submitted to the voters of California for accept- 
ance or rejection on Nov. 2, 1920, was adopt- 
ed by a majority of 446,397. The official 
figures of the vote were: Yeas, 668,483; 
nays, 222,086. On Dec. 10, the State Government 
formally put the new law into force. The Acting 
Governor sent a telegram to the Secretary of 
State announcing that he intended to exercise 
his “full constitutional power in enforcement of 
this statue—justly, of course, but effectively.” 
The main purpose of the act is to prevent 
Orientals, specifically Japanese, from owning 
agricultural land in California, or even control- 
ling such land when it belongs to their Ameri- 
can-born children. It makes it impossible for 
the 60,000 or more Japanese in California to 
lease land in their own right or on behalf of 
their children, and forbids evasion of the law on 
pain of confiscation by the State. 

Discussions are now going on in Washington 
between Ambassador Shidehara and the State 
Department whereby it is hoped a modus vivendi 

may be reached that will be satis- 
factory to both Govern- 
ments. 



























Typical row of houses in the new Japanese section of San Francisco, to which 

















the Japanese emigrated after the earthquake of 1906. (Photo by L. R. Perry.) 
a j 
: 
sand 


Children of 
the more pros- 
perous class of Jap- 
anese merchants in San 
Francisco. Many of the merchants of that race are 
wealthy, and social distinctions are as clearly 


marked as among Occidental peoples. 
(Photo L. R. Perry.) 



























. Japanese Buddhist temple at Florin, San Joaquin County, Cal. Here the Jap- 
anese children whose parents so desire receive religious and ethical instruction 
: after having attended the daily sessions of the American public school. 


(Photo L. R. Perry.) 
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+ | Roadway entrance to Japanese Methodist Church at Penryn, 
; , i *lacer Cc r, Ce Japanese ay school children are 
as American and Japanese boys together playing baseball in the yard of the public Placer by rarey ned sea oa: won me Rape cna rg lg 
ut grammar school at Penryn, Cal. The antipathy that is often felt by the parents a a owe se eight len , mate th & Paws 
ri- is not in evidence among the children, who mingle freely in their games. The a week-day afternoon. 


te.) Japanese boys are clever at games and keen in their studies. 


(Photo L. R. Perry.) 
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Dempsey Wins Over Carpentier By Knockout InF 
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Dempsey and Carpentier shaking hands befe 
wearing a smile, while the titleholder betray 
side of them is Harry Ertle, tk 
The boxers fell into a clinch at the beginning of the third round, Carpentier playing for 
the body with his left and Dempsey bringing his right to the neck. In this round Carpen- 
tier rushed Dempsey to the ropes. (© Keystone View ( 
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In the first round, while the contestants were clinched as they worked into a corner, Ca1 
pentier slipped to his knee and almost fell ovt of the ring. He jumped back, however, and 


ran into a mix-up in which he held his own until the end of the round. (@ I N ess and apnarently unconscious while the refer 


Carpentier knocked out in the fourth round by Dem 
hand chop to the neck. The Frenchman’s legs sao: 
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t In Fourth Round of Greatest Ring Contest of the Century 
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king hands before the fight began, Carpentier’s face 
itleholder betrayed no great cordiality. On the further 
Harry Ertle, the referee. (© Underwood & Underwood.) Carpentier seemed to weaken at the end of the third round and began backing away from 

Dempsey. At the bell Carpentier was holding on. The first half of the round had been 

Carpentier’s and Dempsey had received two vicious right-hand uppercuts that reached 

the’ point of the jaw. 10 Mentions 


View Co.) 





The blow in the fourth that was the beginning of the end. Dempsey suddenly swung a 
lightning left hander to the jaw. Carpentier dropped on his side. He rose at the count 
of nine. Dempsey was across the ring like a flash, led his right to the heart and 
knocked Carpentier out with another right to the neck. (© Central N 


h round by Dempsev by a solid right to the heart and and a right- 
hman’s legs sagged and he went to the floor, where he lay help- 


hile the referee counted ten and the crowd went wild. 
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Navy Planes Bomb 
Submarine in Test 


— — 
HE former German submarine hornet U-117, 
which was the terror of Atlantic Coast ship- 
ping four years ago, was sent to the ‘bottom 
of the ocean in sixteen minutes by naval fliers sixty 
miles off the Virginia Capes June 21 in the initial 
stage of army and navy bombing tests. Army 
aviators never had a chance at the target vessel. 

The curtain-raiser was cut extremely short by the 
deadly precision of the first division of naval 
aviators sent against the U-117. Before reaching 
the anchored target far out at sea the planes had 
flown in triangular formation a distance of seventy- 
five miles from their bombing base at the Hampton 
Roads Naval Station. 

Just a dozen 163-pound bombs, each containing 
117 pounds of T N T, were used. 

The first salvo of only three bombs fell with 
such precision as to bracket the submarine port and 
starboard and probably inflicted damage enough to 
put the target out of commission, although no direct 
hit was recorded. 

Nine minutes later Lieutenant Thomas’s planes 
dropped all the rest of the bombs, nine in number, 
in a final salvo that enveloped the U-117 and sent 
her to the bottom. 























Former German submarine U-117, which was sent to the bottom of the ocean in 16 
minutes by naval fliers sixty miles off the Virginia Capes June 21 in the initial stage 
of army and navy bombing tests. 


(© International.) 
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Navy seaplane standing by to assist in salvag- 
ing army plane which shortly after the sinking 
of the submarine crashed down near the U. S. S. 
Henderson. Colonel Culver, the commander, and to the bottom before the army 


his assistants were rescued without having suf- fliers had their chance at her. 
fered any ill effects from the plunge. ih i Ga ted 


A direct hit scored by American 
naval seaplane which bombed the 
German submarine, sending her 























(© Photo Edwin Levick.) — * 
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Thrilling Race Between Yale and 
Harvard Varsity Crews 
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START AND 
FINISH OF RACE 
In one of the most stir- 
ring boat races ever rowed 
in this country Yale defeat- 
ed Harvard on the Thames 
River at New London June 
24. It was a striking exhi- 
bition of gameness on the 
part of both crews, and 
Harvard, though beaten, 
was not disgraced. But it 
was the bulldog exhibition 
of pluck on the part of Yale 
that was the feature of the 
occasion. An easy victory 
had been predicted for Har- 
vard, and even Yale’s own 
coach had declared that the 
crew had no chance. It was 
perhaps this very abandon- 
ment by its own that in- 
spired the crew to super- 
human efforts. They not 
only won but: they rowed 
one of the fastest races 
that had ever been con- 
tested by the old college 
rivals. The four miles were 
covered in 20 minutes and 
41 ‘seconds as against the 
course record of 20 minutes 
and 2 seconds, made by 
Harvard in 1916. For the 
first two miles and a half 
the crews kept abreast of 
each other, and then Yale, 
straining every muscle, be- 
gan to draw away. Harvard 
spurted, but Yale by a su- 
perhuman effort forged 
ahead and won by 
three-fourths of a 

length. 
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Daring Englishwoman’s Trip to Home of the Senussi 


SENSATION has been created in Eng- ene 4 
land by the exploits of Mrs. Rosita ; | te | 
Forbes, an Englishwoman, in penetrat- * j 

ing the Libyan Desert to the home of the 
Senussi, a fierce and fanatical people of the 
north of Africa. She is the only white 
woman who has penetrated those fastnesses, 
surrounded on every side by hundreds of 
miles of burning desert. Only two white 
men are known to have reached the Kufara 
oasis, in which are located the principal 
towns of the Senussi. One was Rohlfs, the 
German explorer, who went there in 1879. 
His reception was hostile, his “camp was 
destroyed and he himself after a captivity 
of many weeks barely escaped with his life. 
The other was a French prisoner who had 
been sent to Kufara by his captor. These 
facts were not calculated to inspire opti- 
mism in later explorers, especially one who, 
like Mrs. Forbes, was handicapped by her 
sex. Nothing daunted, however, the plucky 
Englishwoman made careful preparations 
for the perilous journey and started alone 
except for her native guides and servants, 



































Members of the escort of Mrs. Rosita Forbes resting and taking their midday meal in the Kufara 



















































Valley. They had toiled over hundreds of miles of desert and were then in sight of Kufara, their ; 
immediate goal. (© Kadel & Herbert.), 
| ’ | 
entering the desert at Jedabia, not far from the Gulf replenished their supply. They passed the skeletons 
of Sidra. Her journey from that place to Jarabub, of other less lucky travelers who had died of thirst. 
where the trip practically ended, covered a distance At one time a hostile tribe threatened to attack. The . 
of 1,009 miles, which was covered in thirty-six days guide himself plotted the massacre of the party to 
of marching. During that period she had experiences prevent it becoming known that he had lost his way, 
of hardship and danger such as seldom fall to the lot but this plan of saving his professional pride was 
of a woman in modern times, but from them all she fortunately frustrated. Finally the party reached the 
escaped unscathed and with a wealth of information Kufara oasis, and the letters of introduction that Mrs. 
that has added largely to the geographical knowledge Forbes carried to the chief men of the Senussi secured 
of the world. her a better reception than she had dared to hope for, r 
From the outset her path was beset by perils. At seeing the fierce and suspicious natures of those to 
one time the party came near to dying from thirst whom they were addressed. But the letters were 
when the guide lost his way. They wandered about signed by a man highly regarded by the Senussi, pass- ’ 
for seven days and then their water gave out. Two ports from whom Mrs. Forbes had obtained while in } 
days later when nearly exhausted they struck an Egypt, and they were couched in terms that left the 
uncharted well by an almost miraculous chance and desert sheikhs no alternative but to obey. Even after 





























Mrs. Rosita Forbes. 
the plucky woman 
explorer, dressed 
in the garb of a 
desert Sheikh. 
The success of 
her. trip was 
largely due to 
her ready 
adaptation to 
native cus- 
toms. 
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Ra } ‘ ; 
, ere 
Old town of Siwa, formerly sacred to Jupiter Ammon. The place was renowned in an- 
tiquity. Hercules, Alexander the Great and Cato are reputed to have visited the spot, 
and the decrees of the priests of Ammon were almost on a par with the answers of the 
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One of the ' 
younger gen- the safe conduct had been honored, however, Mrs. Mrs. Forbes has given an interesting account 

. Forbes found many difficulties in exploring the of the sacred city of Taj in the Kufara oasis. In 
ene os hon Kufara oasis, for it seemed incredible to some of this place, which is the headquarters of their 
Senussi, Sidi the natives that their men in authority should have religion, is buried Sidi el Mahdi, father of the 
Omar, a little given permission to a stranger to rove about the present Emir, and a saint the fame of whose mir- 
Prince of Ku- territory that had hitherto been so jealously o “a a syle Gherwethgueedhrydioergram 

on , The city, built of black stone and red sand, has 
fara. Kufara es guarded. : : something of the character of a monastery. No 
an oasis > ey Religion is the dominant feature of the Senussi, living animal is permitted to enter the city. The 
ig t, a teh . — so pagel _ the tribe ral something of holy men of the order seldom leave their cloister 
: Sbens e nature of a sacred order, zealously preaching and the place has the appearance of being de- 
rea ¢ he d al ver the faith of Islam and as ready to die in its defense serted. From the valley below the eminence on 
noel onal aa as were ie Sees ‘ween with the flame and which the tuwn is perched, food, fuel and other 
A any ‘ sword they swept over Asia, Africa and part of necessaries of life are brought up to supply the 
pitably entertained. Dannie 


needs of the inmates. Slaves are used for this 
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work, the holy men giving all their time 
to teaching and meditation. By the laws 
of the order, three days’ hospitality is 
given to all wayfarers. 

The town of Hawari, which is the most 
northern of the Kufara oasis, will be long 
remembered by the explorer, fur it was 
there that she nearly lost her life. A 
rumor had preceded her that she intended 
to seize the country by the means of mag- 
ical instruments that she carried. The in- 
struments in question were a compass, a 
barometer and.a pair of binoculars. A 
delay in hostilities was secured, however, 
until the matter could be laid before the 
holy man of Taj, and upon a favorable 
report being received from him the party 
was permitted to proceed. 

Jaghbub was another place that Mrs. 
Forbes found full of interest. It is not 
really a town,but the site of a great college 
with a few scattered houses. Jaghbub was 
the original home of the Senussi order, and 
the founder, Sidi ben Ali, had his residence 
there. Mrs. Forbes was the first Euro- 
pean who had ever entered the college, 4nd 
it was only the fact that she posed as a 
Moslem that afforded her the privilege. 
Had it been suspected for a moment that 
she was a Christian she would never have 
emerged alive from the hands of the fanat- 
ical devotees. 

At Buseima the explorer was again in 
peril. She encountered there a group of 
bandits who made a practice of attacking 
caravans. For a time it looked as though 
a fight were certain, but the éxpedition 
was the stronger in numbers and the out 
laws retreated. Mrs. Forbes gave a feast 
to the natives and won their favor suffi- 
ciently to be permitted to explore a num 
ber of ruined forts built by the Tebu, the 
original Berber inhabitants of Libya. One 
of the curious customs of these people is 
that their dead are buried in a sitting posi 
tion, rolled in sheepskins. The women wear 
date stones stuck through a hole in the 
nostrils. 

Apart from the interest attaching to the 
daring journey, the trip was valuable in 
correcting many erroneous conceptions 
formerly held, in remapping a large part 
of Libya, in establishing the location of a 
belt of hitherto unknown wells and in dem 
onstrating the practicability of a direct 
route from Kufara to Jarabub. 
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Mosque in Jaghbub, which had never 
been visited by a European before 
Mrs. Forbes. It is of a great an- 
tiquity and reputed holiness. The 
Senussi are a deeply religious people 
and the Mohammedan faith has no- 
where more fanatical devotees. 
(© Kadel & Herbert.) 
























Map showing the course followed 
by Mrs. Rosita Forbes in her trip 
across the Libyan Desert to the 
land of the fierce and little-known 
Senussi. The estimated total dis- 
tance from Jedabia to Jarabub 
was 1,009 miles, and was covered 
in 36 days of actual marching. 
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Woman of a Zouia type from a 
tribe where only the women may 
wear jewels and gold, such van- 
ities being taboo among the men. 
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Paintings that Won Medals and Distinction 


Painting by Domergue. There is a distinctively Parisian note t this conception of the Devil tempting Eve not through her curiosity but her 
vanity. The painting attracted great attention at the Exposition of the Salon that opened in Paris on May 1, 1921. 
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a fs ‘ “OPHELIA” 
“a / ad By Lenoir. The 

f artist has de- 
vf picted with 
real sympathy 
the pathos as 


ie og 


ih 


well as beauty 
of the drowned 
Ophelia float- 
ing among the 
lily pads in the 
stream where 
she has cast 
herself, crazed 
by her unre- 
quited love for 
the Prince of 
Denmark. 
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at the Spring Exposition of the Paris Salon 
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“L’,ABBE SCHLAEGEL” 
Portrait by Pauschau that 
was awarded a gold medal. 
Character and authority, 
with a touch of asceticism, 
give to the features of the 
churchman a note of un- 


deniable distinction. 
»—> 


























“APPLES” 
Painting by Salles that won the Gold Medal of the 
Salon. It is an admirable portrayal of French 
rustics at work and play. 
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“THE FAMILIAR BIRDS” 
This painting by Friant proved to be the most 
popular of the Exposition and the space 

in front of it was constantly thronged. 

The mobility of feature, the brilliancy of 

the eyes and the touch of diablerie 
in the figure are notable. 











“IN FRONT OF THE HOSPITAL, LILLE” 
Painting by Jamois, to which a gold medal 
was awarded. The picture is sombre but 
powerful in its portrayal of the drooping 
figures and sad faces of the visitors to the 
hospital in which their loved ones are sick 
<—€ or dying. 


(Photos Cliche Vizzavona.) 
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Weds Miss 
Gladys 
Deacon 





DUKE NEW 
OF DUCHESS 
MARL- OF MARL- 
BOROUGH BOROUGH 


(© Keystone View Co.) 








Duke of Marlborough 


(© Keystone View Co.) 


1921. 






































HE Duke of Marlborough was wedded in 
Paris on June 24 by civil ceremony to 
Miss Gladys Marie Deacon. The follow- 

ing day a religious ceremony was performed. 
This is the second American girl that the Duke 
has married, his first wife having been Miss 
Consuelo Vanderbilt of New York, who recently 
obtained a divorce from him in the English 
courts. An element of piquancy attaches to 
the marriage from the fact that the present 
and former Duchesses were intimate personal 
friends and that the present Duchess was fre- 
quently a guest at Blenheim, the ancestral 
home of the Duke and one of the most mag- 
nificent estates in England. The former Miss 
Deacon was a social favorite in European 
society and has many times been mentioned as 
about to wed some member of the nobility. 
Considerable difficulty was experienced by the 
Duke in finding a clergyman who would con- 
sent to officiate at the wedding because of his 
previous divorce. The problem was solved, 
however, when he secured the services of the 
Rev. T. H. Wright, the pastor of the Scotch 
Presbyterian Church at Paris. The ceremony 
itself was simple, according to Scotch fashion, 
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Former Duchess of Marlborough 
divorced the Duke. 
Consuelo Vanderbilt. 


She was born Miss 
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Blenheim, England, 
ancestral estate of 
Duke of Marlborough 
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but the reception in the garden afterward 
proved socially one of the most brilliant func- 
tions that Paris has seen. All of the most dis 
tinguished people in every phase of the social, 
artistic, political and diplomatic life of the 
French capital were there to congratulate the 
second American girl to become a British 
peeress as the wife of the present Duke of 
Marlborough. 

The present Duke’s father also married an 
American as his second wife on June 29, 1888. 
She was born Lillian Warren, daughter of 
Cicero Price, commander in the United States 
Navy, and at the time of the marriage was the 
widow of Louis Hammersley of New York. Her 
marriage to the Duke was performed at the 
New York City Hall by Mayor Abram S. 
Hewitt. A religious ceremony followed at the 
Tabernacle Baptist Church in Second Avenue. 

At the recent ceremony in Paris the Duke 
gave his age as 49 years. Miss Deacon availed 
herself of her legal right under French law 
and did not state her age. Immediately after 
the wedding the bridal couple left for a five 
weeks’ honeymoon in the south of France 
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Recent Researches Relating to Temple of Solomon 
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§ ye glories of the Temple of Sol- 
omon have been the theme of 

Jewish history and tradition for 
many centuries. All accounts agree 
that it was one of the most striking 
and beautiful temples of ancient times. 
It was built on Mount Zion, the pres- 
ent Haram-es-Sherif. The artificers 
were Tyrians and it was probably con- 
structed after Phoenician or Syrian 
models or a blending of both. The 


main building was an oblong of 90 to 
30 feet and the height by interior 
measure was 45 feet.. Two-thirds of 
this space was separated from the 
remainder by a partition with cur- 
tained doors. The former was the 
Holy Place and contained the ten 
golden candlesticks and the altar of 
incense, while the latter was the Holy 
of Holies in which was the ark with 
the cherubim. The whole was sur- 


rounded by an inner court containing 
the altar of burnt offering, the brazen 
sea and the brazen lavers and was 
bounded by a great court which en- 
closed not only the temple but the 
royal buildings. The temple was 
pillaged and burned at the siege of 
Jerusalem under Nebuchadnezzar (588 
B. C.) after standing for 418 years. 

The lower picture shows the temple 
site as it is today. There are two 


Mohammedan mosques. Minarets rise 
from the sides of the area. On the 
east is the golden door. In the north- 
west are the barracks and schools. At 
various places are niches in which 
pilgrims recite their prayers. The 
models have been constructed by the 
savant, Dr. Schick, who has lived fifty 
years in Jerusalem, and is one of the 
greatest authorities on the archaeol- 
ogy of the Holy City. 








THE INVESTIGATION OF ORIGINAL SOURCES. 





THE TEMPLE OF SOLOMON IN THE DAYS OF ITS GLORY, CAREFULLY RECONSTRUCTED BY A SAVANT WHO HAS 
LIVED IN JERUSALEM FOR FIFTY YEARS AND HAS BASED THE RECONSTRUCTION ON HISTORY, TRADITION AND 








SITE OF THE TEMPLE OF SOLOMON 


IN JERUSALEM AS IT APPEARS TODAY. 


IN THE AREA IS A MOHAMMEDAN 


MOSQUE, WHICH IS SUPPOSED TO STAND ON THE EXACT SITE OF THE ANCIENT TEMPLE. 
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Hoelz, the German “Robber 
Baron” Recently Convicted 


} AX HOELZ, who originally gained notoriety as a picturesqus 
VI “Robber Baron” in the Vogtland, Saxony, was on trial in 

Berlin in the middle of June on fifty charges, from murder 
down, incident to the last Red uprising in March of 1290. The ex- 
ploits of this bandit were fully reviewed in the June 23 issue of this 
magazine. In his initial statement to the court Hoelz said thet he 
did not regard himself as the accused, but rather appeared in court 
as the accuser against the capitalistic social order. With quiet non- 
chalance he admitted personal responsibility for masses of Red 
proclamations, Red Army orders and other documents bearing his 
signature, including 2 blanket threat to butcher the bourgeoisie. It 
was significant that this Communist, who had once terrorized a whole 
countryside, was personally afraid to be led alone from the jail to 
the court under a police escort, dreading lest he be shot in transit. 
He begged that the court permit him to be accompanied across 
Berlin’s Bridge of Sighs by his attorneys, which request the court 
granted. The trial was fairly conducted, and he was sentenced to 
life imprisonment. Great disorders followed the announcement of 
the sentence, which enraged the Communist element of Berlin. 



































TOWN HALL AT 
PLAUEN 
This building was 
damaged and would 
have been burned 
by Hoelz had the 
Reichswehr troops 
not been on his 
track. 


(© International.) 














MAX HOELZ 
Communist leader, 


who has just been 





sentenced for his 





CASTLE FALKENSTEIN 
This castle of dark and bloody history served as the headquarters « of the 


bandit Hoelz during his reign of terror over the Vogtland. (© Internatio: for life. 
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N compliance with the Entente’s demands, the 
Trial of Alleged War Criminals [German ‘Supreme Court at Leipsie began on 

May 23 the trial of several of the German 
officers and soldiers accused of atrocities during 
the World War, with a number of former British 
soldiers as witnesses for the prosecution and Sir 
Ernest Pollock, British Solicitor General, repre- 
senting the Allies. Up to June 15 the trial had 
resulted in the conviction of Corporal Kar] 
Heynen, the first man to be tried; Sergeant Rob- 
ert Neumann and Captain Emil Mueller — all 
accused of having brutally mistreated British 
prisoners of war—and the acquittal of Lieutenant 
Karl Neumann, the commander of the submarine 
that torpedoed the British hospital ship Dover 
Castle, and Max Randohr, a Leipsic student ac- 
cused of having ill-treated and imprisoned Belgian 
children. Corporal Heynen was sentenced to ten 
months’ imprisoment, and. Sergeant Neumann and 
Captain Mueller to six months each. 

The acquittal of Lieutenant Neumann. aroused 
unfavorable comment in England and in German 
Socialist and Liberal circles, but Dr. Ebermayer 
the German Public Prosecutor, insisted that ne 
other verdict could have been justly arrived at, 
because the submarine commander had taken no 
personal initiative in the matter of sinking the 
hospital ship, but was bound to obey the orders 


of his superiors. 
_—— SSS 
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SUPREME COURT ROOM AT LEIPSIC . 
Alleged war criminals are here being tried by German Judges in presence of allied 


alhaamuanms ietecitiicent . 
VOUS EFS: ( i Y lational.) 


S — 
KARL 
HEY NEN 
Corporal who 
was sentenced 
to ten months’ 
imprisonment 
for brutality. 
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LEIPSIC 
COURT 
Exterior of the 
court in which 
war offenders 


are being tried. 
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